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S*Aib up tite mountain to do pgnance and pay their devo- 
tkms. On the summit are two rude edifices, (if they may 
be so termed) one a huge heap of stones piled up in a 
pyramidial figure, in which are formed several cavities; 
■n these the devotees sheltered themselves in bad weather, 
while they heard mass ; and in the centre of this heap is a 
cave, formed by broad flat stones, so disposed as to sup- 
port each other without tiic help of cement. The other 
edifice is composed of many similar stones, arranged into 
>ude walls and partitions, called chapels, and constituted, 
perhaps, the oratory and cell of St. Donard. A deep, 
narrow vale divides Slieve Donard from Slicve Snaven, or 
the Creeping Mountain, so called because it must be 
•climbed in a creeping posture ; and through this vale 
winds a pretty serpentine stream, which discharges itself 
into the sea to the eastward of the mountains. The 
Creeping Mountain stands to the south-west of 
this stream, and presents to the view a huge rock, 
resembling at a distance an old fortification, very high, 
-overhanging, and detached, as it were, from the eastern 
«ide of the mountain. After rain a stream rushes from 
the west side of the rock, which shooting from the top 
falls in a large cascade ; to the east of which is a vast 
natural cave, affording an entrance as wide as the cave 
itself. This frightful chamber is lined with fern, grass, 



and several other mountain plants, and inhabited by a 
vast number of hawks, jackdaws, owls, &c, and at the fur- 
ther end of it the light breaks in through natural crevices. 
To the left of this you climb up through a very narrow 
passage to the top of the rock, and arrive at one of the 
most beautiful, most magnificent, and romantic spots that 
can well be conceived. You there find that the rock 
mentioned is only the advanced part of a large shelf, 
which projects at about half the height of the mountain 
with a sweep, and leaves the space of about two acres 
on the top. Round the north-west, the west, and south 
of this area, the mountain rises to a great height, and 
stands like a vast wall ; the area itself is almost round, 
and slopes gently from all sides towards the middle, 
where is formed a beautiful circular lake, as clear as 
crystal. To the west you see the rocky top of Slieve 
Beingan, to the east Slieve Donard's stately cone, and 
in front the ocean and the Isle of Man. There are se- 
veral verdant vales to be met with in the deserts among 
the mountains, which, by the help of due culture, would 
be exceedingly fruitful. There is a remarkable flat rock 
on the top of a mountain here, called by the natives 
Sephin, through which springs up transparent water, 
without any perceptible fissure, which never fails even 
in the warmest seasons. 




MANSION-HOUSE. 



The mansion-house consists of one extensive range 
of building, nearly all on the ground-floor, and has more 
the appearance of an elegant cottage, than of a lofty 
edifice. From the front there is a full view of the ocean 
and the Isle of Man, and surrounded on the other three 
sides by the most magnificent mountain-scenery ; rocks 
and precipices, finely clothed with wood and heat down 
which a river tumbles in a thousand fantastic forms, 
then gliding amid bright green meadows, and seen oc- 
casionally through groves and chimps of stately and 
-stunted trees— the entire giving to the mountain's steep 
and rujfired face, as viewed from the windows of the 
liouse, which has a front in three directions, the most 
tiubfimc and beautiful appearance; From tliQ eastern 



front is seen a fertile valley, intersected by a macy ri- 
ver, and skirted by barren mountains, until the eye, ia 
the distant prospect, rests upon the sea. The park ia 
finely wooded, and is watered by a river running through 
it, in a channel formed out of rocks and precipices, and 
which passes under a bridge of hewn stone. Artificial 
seats, to which you are directed by finger-posts, placed 
in different situations, have been formed in various parts 
of the grounds, in such places as will afford the best 
views of the surrounding scenery. Under the shade of 
an ancient-spreading thorn-tree, which forms an arbour 
around it, a seat sufficient to allow three persons to fit 
down together, has beer; cut out of the soiid i^br^m 
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the back of which are the following line?, descriptive of .. burning in the passage. This is a common practice, and 



the various views which meet the eye, are rudely engraved : 

"Here, in full light, the russet plains extend, 
There, wrapped in clouds, the blueish hills ascend, 
Even the -wild heath displays her purple dyes, 
And, midst the desert, fruitful fields arise." 

The castle of Dundrum, which is situated on a rising 
rock, and commands a fine view of the whole bay, is it- 
self a veTy imposing object in the scene which presents 
itself from Tullamore-park. 



A WEEK IN LONDON. 

I proceeded to the business for which, in addition to 
the pleasure of seeing one connected with me, I had sent 
for my nephew, and begged to learn from him where it 
would be well for me to fix my residence while engaged 
in my present object, which was that of seeing London 
and Westminster. This being settled, we set forth together 
for my domicile that was to be, and now having a guide, 
and being relieved from all unpleasant anxiety as to going 
astray and losing myself I was free to indulge in unre- 
strained contemplation of all around me. Certainly it is 
a fine sight, these interminable rows of houses, uniting 
elegance and comfort in their appearance. Every thing 
looked so neat, and in perfect repair, to the very scouring 
and squaring of the stone steps before the doors, as if peo- 
ple did nothing else but watch that no touch of decay or 
neglect should be visible about their dwellings ; and to say 
the truth, the more I saw of the internal economy of the 
households of the middle class in London during my resi- 
dence there, the more I was confirmed in the opinion 
that the chief attention of the mistress of the family at all 
events, was directed to the maintaining of a neat and 
"respectable** appearance on the outside, and within the 
house* The cleanness of walls, and especially comers 
— the brightness of the furniture^ and the looking glasses, 
and the windows, the neat and expensive clothing of them- 
selves and their children, and the abundant feeding and 
physicking of the latter, form the business of their Jives 
and occupy all their thoughts. As for the things of ima- 
gination, or of feeling other than household feeling, they 
know them not. They have an interest in bonnets, but 
not in books— their taste is generally restricted to dress 
and cookery, but nevertheless they are respectable people, 
well fitted for the business of living, and the formation, in 
the mass, of what is called the English character. 

Bye and bye we entered a neat looking street contain- 
ing on either side about fifty houses, all of them so exactly 
alike, to the very colour of the doors, and the fancy of 
ike knockers, that I wondered how the inhabitants were 
able to find their own particular homes amid the multi- 
tude, the rather as it is not the custom to have any name 
affixed upon the hall doors. A stranger must depend en- 
tirely upon the numbers, which if he happen t*o forget, 
the Lord help him. It will be no use to knock at a door 
by chance, and ask, for ten to one the people living next 
door to each other for five years last past, have no notion 
of each others' names* unless they happen to have had 
some business together about a party waller a" spout or 
gutter common to both houses, or something of that sort. 




much in love with the first, that he has made all the others 
with more than a < family likeness* »— and saying this, I 
thought of poor Martha at home, and sighed. 

u Ah, that puts me in mind of a story Hopkins told 
me only yesterday," said n:y nephew. 

i( Pray indulge me with it/' said I, "if it be diverting, 
ibr either the fatigue of walking in these streets, or the 
thought of the distance I am from home, has depressed 
my spirits/' 

<* Well," said he, " you must know that Hopkins took 
the house here a short time before he was married, and as 
he was going out one evening, expecting to return late, 
heiookthekey of the hall-door with him, desirin<r the 
letvwrt to pa \fr bed at her usual time, and leave Vligh 



it so happened that his nesfe door neighbour that evening 
did the very same thing. When Hopkins returned at 
twelve o'clock at night, he went to the wrong door, and the 
lock being of precisely the same pattern, his key opened 
it, and in he went. Hopkins's neighbour was, like him- 
self, a new comer, and as yet there was not much furni- 
ture in the house. It was in every respect so like Hop. 
kins's own, that he perceived no difference. The truth is, 
I suppose, he had taken a glass of brandy and water more 
than usual, but he said nothing of that to me. He took 
the candle and went up stairs — the bed-room was the 
same — the two-pair front room. Hopkins observed no 
difference, but pulled off his clothes, and might have even 
gone into his neighbours bed, but that an article of night 
gear in the room now exposed the mistake. It was of a 
laming red pattern, and Hopkins knew that his was blue 
and white— he looked about, and the moment his suspi- 
cion was roused, it was confirmed, for several points of 
discrepancy, which, while his attention was not turned to 
any such thing, were wholly unobserved, now flashed upon 
his observation. His surprise and consternation were 
such, at finding himself thus an intruder, in another man's 
house and chamber at midnight, that he upset a rickety 
basin stand, the crash whereof was very great, and added 
to his terror. He expected that he would be siezed as a 
robber, perhaps shot without time or opportunity for ex- 
planation being afforded. An awful silence succeeded to 
the crash— no one was awakened by it, and Hopkins re- 
covering himself a little, donned his clothes again in all 
haste, got down stairs, replaced the light in the hall, got 
out again as stealthily as a rat, and had just found his way 
into his own house and shut the door, when he heard his 
neighbour arrive. Hopkins says his nerves got such a 
shock that he could not sleep all night." 

At six o'clock. I presented myself at my new dwelling, 
where I was received with much attention by Mrs. Hop- 
kins, now arrayed in her evening costume, which was 
much more showy than that of the morning, and so neatly 
put on, that she really looked a very pretty w r oman — but 
w r hat was that to rae ? Her husband, too, was now at 
home, a fat-headed, short-legged man, concerning whom 
it might have been prophecied, without much skill in phy- 
siognomy, that he loved pudding. He discoursed to me 
of the weather until his wife sent him to cut the bread 
and butter, which he seemed to do con amore. 

He appeared to be indeed a very useful person about 
the house in a subordinate capacity — his wife saving him 
all trouble in the direction of affairs. She put me con- 
stantly in mind of the Madame B. mentioned by the Freneh 
essayist, Jouy, "dont l'activite' ^intelligence, et 1'humeur 
un peu despotique, s'il faut tout dire, laissent peude chose 
a faire a son mari/' I found they had three children^ 
who ate their meals with them— a circumstance which I 
might literally say I had not bargained for; but I was un- 
willing to give myself or the fond parents the pain of mak- 
ing any objection. Miss Sarah was six years old, a white 
greasy-looking child, with large dead eyes, and a stoppage 
in her nose which did not pleasingly affect her voice. 
Master Jackey was five, and not an ill-looking hoy, but 
as bold an imp as ever worked mischief, and challenging 
every one that came into the house, stranger or no stran- 
ger, to box; then it would close its little fists and batter 
away at one's knees, to the infinite delight of its parents, 
until at last it hurt itself, and ran away yowling, to be coaxed 
and petted by one of them, or both. The youngest dar- 
ling was Miss Emma, a sharp-eyed little wretch, very like 
her mother, and passionate as a little fiend :— when 
thwarted, she would dance with rage, or throw herself 
down on the rloor,and kicking as if in convulsions, scream 
as if some one had been cutting her head off. I some- 
times thought it a pity that they didn't. 

Their amiable mother talked to me about them all t|e 
time often, except while employed in the most affection- 
ate exhortations to them to eat plenty of bread and butter. 
if Do, darling, take another piece— that's ja dear^do 
make a hearty tea," Such were her frequent exclama- 
tions, and assuredly her children showed no u0dut$|d 
disobedience of her commands. At last the mountain of 
dices entirely disappeared, and father and mother gazed 



